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THE MEDIA COLLECTION 

. v (We bciiir'nwt? than Inxxks in the LRC) 



Most people think pfbooHs when 
they plan to use the library, btit 
the ACC Learning Resource Cen- 
ters' "media depnrtmerits offer a 
variety Of materials that, provide 
alternatives to the printed page. 
Learning how to use the programs 
and equipment in the media de- 
partment can greatly enhance your 
studies at ACC. 

What Are Media Resources? 

« 

_ »_ 

You have probably' heard several 
different names used for media ma- 
tei ii|ls, such as umh'o-vistmi, A-X r , 
n o it -/ i ri nt vied id or von - v /> riii 1 vi ate- 
IVtJA' AH refer to items which use 
some kind of visual ^r sound pre- 
sentation instead of, or in addition 
to printed information. These in- 
clude filmstrip programs, tape re- 
cordings, records, films, video- 
tapes, and transparencies. 

Where Are the Media Materials? 

, At the Rib Grande campus, 
Media Services is located at the 
west side of the LRC. The media 
area is filled with equipment 
(called "hardware") for student ' 
use* This equipment includes pro- 
jectors for filmstrips, slides and 
filmlQops, videotape players, and* 
^udiocassette _ players. Most eqiiip- 
^ment has pperatmg instructions 
attached, but if you feel uncertain, 
go to the* media office next to the 
media area and ask for help* At 
Rio Gra.ide, the media jtrea also 




houses all the' media programs 
(called "software"). 

At the Riclgeyiew^ campus, the 
Hardware is in the main library 
room and the software programs 
are shelved in the media cabinet. 
As*k the librarian for assistance. 

In the Catalog * 



Media software programs -are 
described in the library catalog so 
you can distinguish^ them from 
books. For example, a filmstrip 
program entitled 'Economics jC* the 
American Drenm appears as fol- 
lows: 



Economics "and the American 
Drenm [Filmstrip]. 

New York': Newsweek, 1975. 3 
rolls (297 fr.) : col.; 35 mm. & 
3 cassettes (54 min,), teacher's 
guide, 2 case studies, and simu- 
lation exercises. 



A special bode (called-a "media : 
designator") is assigned to each 
call number to identify the item's 
format The. call numlrer for the 
filmstrip iii the above -example is: 
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—call number 


.E2G) 




liDVj 


— campus 


'I1GC; 


location 




J 

— media designator j 


t 





Other media desigii^brs are: 
AC — audio cassette 
AD — audio disc (record) 
FL — filmloop 
FM — microslide viewer 
MP — motion picture 
SL — slides with audiocasset'te 
SO— slides without audio- 
cassette ^ 
TR — transparency . 
YC — videocassette _ *; 
VB— videbcassette— BetSmax 



Instructional Television 

_ . _ _ 

ACC offers a number of 
(Instructional Television) courses 
each semester with subjects rang- 
ing from government to business 
to the life; sciences. These ITV 
course modules are presented on 
videocassettes which can be viewed 
St your campus LRC or selected 
Austin Public Library branches. 
At Rio Grande the videocassettes 
are available (self-service) in, the 
media area. The videocassettes are 
on reserve at tlidgeview ; ask for 
them at the circulation desk. For 
more information about the ITV 
courses, ask -fori the program bro- 
chure at the LRC or call the In- 
dependent Study office (ext. 277) 
for more information, , * 




* Using M£dia Resources 

The AGG media programs are 
for student' use in the library. If 
you find a program you want to 
use for a class presentation, ask 
your instructor to check it otit for 
you. The media department can 
provide you with : equipment arid 
instructions on presenting the pro- 
gram. Often a good slide presenta- 
tion, videotape, or film is the best 
way to illustrate a topic. Learn to 
use the ACC media' department and 
you .will expand your resources be- 
yond the printed page. - ' * 
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Encyclopedias are a good place 
ta be^in research. Encyclopedias 
offer: 

• An overview of"lhe topic: (This 
provider: yoifwith brief balanced 
background infornjatidri.) 
A discussion of Jeer/ words, is- 
ues, events, and people involved. 
(You can* use these as subject 
headings in the library -catalog 
and periodical indexes,)" 
iCn outline of a large topic. (No- 
tice the bold type dividing sec- 
tions of an article. These v can 
help^ou uarro\v 0 your topic.) 



• A p_ipjitog)*ttt_*h y qv 1 ist_of authori- 
tative books on the topic; (These 
can also be checked in . the li- 
brary catalog.) 

Even if your instructor does hot 
want you to use a general encyclo- 
pedia article as a reference in a 
paper, the information an encyclo- 
pedia provides will help you. 

When using an encyclopedia, 
check its index toSie sure you've • 
located all the articles on your sub- 
ject. * • 



GENERAL ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

REF World Book E n cyclopedia — 22 volumes 

AE World Book provides easy to read information that meets 

5 basic reference needs. However, it <does not list bibliographies 

.Woo . at the end of articles. * 

REF Encyclopedia A merica na — 30 volumes J ..""V 
AE Tlie A m e rlenn a is ah excellent encyclopedia. It serves as "a 

5 bridge between the world of the specialist and the world of 

;E333 the general .reader." its articles are more in-cfepth than those 
in World Book. 

REF Encyclopedia Briiannica—3Q volumes * • • 

AE The most comprehensive encyclopedia" in this collection is 

5 the Briton hica, Using.it requires practice and thought because 

.E363 it is organized in 3 sections. The reference librarian can assist 
you. - 

REF. Monitor— 13 voiumes * - 

AE Monitor is a beautifully illustrated Spanish-language en- A IPO/ZLV 

6 -\- cyclopedia. ' Kh&WLEDGE 

.M6 - 




A special encyclopedia prolra es 
more detailed information in its 
subject area than a general ency- 
clopedia. A <few of the many sub- 
ject encyclopedias in the reference 
collection are listed here. If ybu 
don't see what you need, ask a re- 
ference librarian for help. 



SPECIAL ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

. Interna tional Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences — 17 vojumes — 
REFH40.A2I5 - ^ - ■ \ „ ' 

McGraW'Hiii Encyclopedia of Science and Technology — 15 volumes — 

REF Q 121 ,M3 1982 ' , 

Encyclopedia of Philosophy — 4 volumes — REF B 41 .E5 , 

Dictionary' of American History — 8 vohmtes^REF E 174 .D52 1976 
iWorldmark Encyclopedia of the Nations — 5 volumes— 
REF G 63 .W67 1976 1 
Encyclopedia of the Third World— 3 volumes— REF HC 59.7 .K87 
Encyclopedia of Education— 10 volumes— REF LB 15 ,E47 
Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians — lb volymes — 
REF ML 100 .G8863 1959 _ 

Encyclopedia of World A rt—rl 5 volumes— REF N 31 .E4833 

^^^^fW^Pf^^^lS of'Jfyjtsfo 5 .E5 

Encyclopedia of Bioethics — 4 volumes — REF QH 332 . E52 _ 
Grzimek's Animal tfifeEncyclopedia — 13 volumes — REF QL 3 .G7813 

4 ' f* 
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FINDING BOOKS 



Instead.. of the traditional card 
catalog, . the ACC . Learning Ue r 
soured (enters use a catalog that 
lists book and audiovisual mate- 
HjiBpii. a microfilm reader like the 
ojTS^trtui'ecf beimv. 
How To Use the pi.tp.jbff 

The on-off switch is on the ftjont 
of the machine. Qn the right side 
are silver knobs to press for mov- 
~ihg the him 'quickly. The large 

black knob moves the film slowly. , 

< __ 

To Begin, ( heck the Section 
Tou Want 

The library catalogs divided ih : 
to three parts: author, title, and 
subject* Each part is arranged ai- 
phabetically. If you don't find what 
you are looking: for in the catalog, 
ask oneiof the reference librarians 
for help. They are familiar with 
the catalog, as well as Qther in- 
formation sources. Consulting a li- 
brarian will save* you time and 
effort' 




Copy the Complete Call Number 

The caii numCer is to the LEFT 
of each entry. You must copy the 
complete call number (all lines, all 
letters and numbers) to be sure to 
locate the book: The campus loca- 
tions (UGC and RDV). are below 
the call number. 

Find the Books oil the Shelf 

Locate the section of shelves 
which corresponds with the top 
<vliue of the call number. For exam-, 
pie, B is shelved before BF, BF 
before BL, etc. Once you've located' 
tlie letter section find the next line. 
BF is shelved before BF 
721 1121 • 

However, the third line is treated 
as a decimal, so that 
BF is shelved before BF 
721 ■ r - 721 

.A23 / .A3 

If you aren't sure you are looking 
in the right place, ash-. 



Next, Pick the Books You Want 

Examine the entries -to deter- 
mine which library materials meet 
your needs; Below is a sample en- 
try. You may want to note tfc£ 
author, title, the subjects it covers, 
the date of publication, and the 
number of pages of several books 
before you pick.* the one you want. 



What If the Book Isn't on Shelf? 

a) If you can't find the book, 
tlie circulation -staff can tell you if 
it is missing. " ~ ; 

b) If the othei* campus library 
has a copy on its*shelves, the book 
can be checked but^ver the pjione 
and sent to your campus for you to 
pick up. 



c) As an AGC student you have 
access to the Austin Public Library 
(A PL) free of charge regardless 
of your resid Alee. The APL cata- 
log is available at both ACC libra- 
ries, For a smaii fee you. can obtain 
a I IT library card. ACC librarians 
can check to s<fe if a particular 
book you want is at UT. The ACC 
library can also borrow materials 
from other libraries. (It will take 
time, however) . Pleace ask for fur* 
titer details on these options. 




Finally, Decide Which Books 
To Use 

Since materials of, similar sub- 
ject "are shelved together, **try* 
* browsing through the books 
shelved around the book(s) you 
were trying to find. Sometimes the 
best sources are ones you just tuh 
across! • ■ s " 

Look through the index and the 
table of contents of the books you 
think you want. Will the book 
really be useful to you? If not, 
ieave it; 

Look for a bibliography (a list 
of sources) -at. the back of the 
books. If you find i*ood "sources 
lisled. Check these sotirces in the 
catalog as well. 



call number 



campus locations 
subject tracing — 



T- 

15 
BT6 
1978 
|RGC 
(RDV 



BURKE, JAMES7 1936- ^= 
Connectioqs/James Burke: 
1st American «d> JSoston ; - — 

Little, Brown, cl978. <— 

<§04p>: ill, : 26 cm > — 



Bibliography : p. 296-298 
- I. Technology — History. * 

I.NTitle • 
M04493136 78-21662 



, author 
title/author 
place of. publication 
publisher and date of publication 
pages \ .' 
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FINDING A DICTIONARY 
v OR THESAURUS 



1/opk in a dictionary to check the 
definition. of an unfamiliar word. 
Simple? Maybe not Word mean- 
ings change over time and vary in 
-context. The coverage of diction- 
u lies varies and they do hot always 
agree on definitions L j>roper usage; 
or word origins. Keep these things 
% ii) mind when using dictionaries. 

(_ • 

General Dictionaries 

Most geueral'dictionaries include 
spelling, pronunciation, part of 
speech, fc definitions, etymologies 
.(the history and derivation of the 
word), synonyms '(words with 
similar meanings), and some notes 
x>n correct ttsage. However, some 
dictionaries are proscriptive (they 
- tell you that "ain't" is unaccept- 
able ) and some- are descriptive 
(they say many people use 
"ain't"): - 

Unabridged Dictionaries 

Large "unabridged'' dictionaries 
include most English words in 
common usage. These are kept on 
dictionary stands in the ACC li- 
braries. 

Desk Dictionaries 

Abridged or desk-sized diction- 
aries are .shorter than the un- 
abridged. These are also kept on 
the dictionary stands, but can 
.easily he taktn* to a desk to use 
while studying. 

o - 

Specialized.Dictionaries 

• Special dictionaries cover cer- 
tain .aspects of words in more 
depth than a general dictionary. 
The -ACC libraries have diction- 
aries on etymology, usage, slang, 
synonyms, foreign languages, fo T 
eign phrases, abbreviations; pi 
nunciatifln, rhymes, * and dialec 
as. well as subject dictionaries, 
few of these 'are listed below. Ask 
a reference librarian if you need 
others. All are^ in the reference 
area by call humber; 



History & Usage 

Compact JEdition of. the Oxford 
English Dictibnj$r_$ _ 
REF PE 1625 .N53 lSVl _ * 
Covers th^forigin and history of 
words.. Includes quotations show- 
ing how words were used at par- 
ticular time periods. 

• Dictionary of Contemporaxv 
American Usage 0 ' ^ 
REF PE 2835 .E84 
Discusses, correct word usage, 

grarnmar, idioms," cliches*. v 

• American Usage and Style: The 
Cv7isensus 

REF PE 1460 .6648 
Compares the opinions of many 
dictionaries on poiuts of usage. 

• Dictiona ry of American Slang 
REF PE 2846 ,W4 1975 ^ 
Lists American slang and ex- 
plains usage. 

Foreign Language 

' Arabic, French, German, Italian, 
Latin, Portuguese, Spanish, and V 
Vietnamese_dictioQaHes are avails — 
able; Ask the reference librarian * 
to show you where they are found. 

• The University t of Chicago 
Spanish Dictionary 

REF PC 4640 .U5 1977 
. Contains basic words, phrases, 
and idioms in n concise Spanish- 
English, English-Spanish format. 

Subject Dictionaries 

^ndreds of sub- 
tr too iriany_ to 
;ionarie& define 




The library has ! 
ject dictionaries, 
list. Subject di 




jargon and specialized meanings 
of words in v a particular' field. For 
example, there are dictionaries for 
economics, electronics, fashion, 
physics, psychology, etc. Ask a re- 
ference librarian to locate the one 
you need. 

Thesauri 

When you are search mg for an 
alternative w ord, you ean use a. 
thesaurus or dictionary of syno- 
nyms. These books list words with 
similar meanings. However, you 
must be very careful when using a 
thesaurus, because a word may 
carry a connotation or suggestion 
cf meaning that you may not real- 
ize. For example, both "dignitary" 
and "big shot" can be used to de- 
scribe an important pefrson, but 
their connotations are different. 

The library has several different 
thesauri, and you may want to look- 
-at a few to find "the particular 
'word- you want Thesauri : are 
shelved m the reference area 'un- 
der the call # number PE 1591. « 

RogeVs 1I< The New Thesaurus 

REF PE 1591 .R737 
_ ^rJ^fly djscjjsses meanings and 
provides synonyms. 
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FINDING PERIODICAL ARTICLES 



Use Periodicals? 



Many limes ybu will find that 
periodicals* (magaziifes, journals, 
and newspapers ) are the hest^y. 
source _ fpr the information yoir 
need. Neirsjiapers and rieics maga- 
zines provide information and pic- " 
tures .that are timely and focused 
on" current, high interest issues. 
Other topical jnugazines report on 
issues of specific interest, synthe- 
sizing- facts and opinions 'to pre- 
sent ^ in-depth, detailed coverage. 
Scholarly journals provide the 
major vQ,iee for researchers and 
scholars to present new develop- 
ments in their field. 

Books can never present infor- 
mation as quickly or concisely as 
periodicals and many important 
events whfich appear in magazines 
and newspapers will never be 
printed in Hooks. • 



DISARMAMENT; ' 

t « 

The sin of silence; ii Bulletin 
. of the Atomic Scientists. 



v 36 



Nov '80— p 10 (4) 




ol x>ertccci 



/A 



Finding Your Topic .' 

_ To help you gain access to in- 
formation in periodicals, Various 
indexes have been developed which 
arrange periodical articles by sub- 
ject so you don't have to leaf 
through every magazine to deter- 
mine what was written about your 
topic: 

ACC libraries subscribe to many 
different indexes which provide 
specialized coverage.' in _ selected 
subject areas. There are several 
^different, index .formats but most 
are easy to use arid "present the 
same basic_mforrqat ion. The fol- 
lowing example from Magazine in- <. 
Hex illustrates sbthe of the basics: 



_ /.Hncler. the topic DISARMA- 
MENT, this example li r ts M arti- 
cle, /The Sin of Silence," which 
appeared ._ in the November 1980 
issue from Volume 36 of the Bulle- 
tin of . the Atomic Scientists. .The 
article is illustrated (il) ; it begins 
on page 1© and is four pages long. 

Since-each index includes slight- 
ly different abbreviations and in- 
forn ation, it is heJpful#to check the 
front or back of the vjolurne Snd 
find the explanatory key to the sys- 
tem. _ _ 

ACC subscribes to many. periodi- 
cal indexes including:* 

• Applied Science & Technology^ 

Index 

• Book Review Digest. 

• Business Periodicals Index 

• Humanities index * 

• Magazine^Indpx. • 

• New York Times ^ridexr 

(newspaper) 

• Psychological Abstracts 

• Public Affairs Information 

Service 

• : Readers Guide to Periodical 

_ Literature \ ■ » 

• Short Story Index 

• Social Sciences Index 

Locating the Periodical 

At A€G fee periodicals are ar- 
ranged alphabetically by title. 



Some of the bacb> issues start as. 
early as the 1960's frtrt most start 
in the 1970's or 1980V The* New 
York Times is available \fbr select- 
ed years starting in 1851. 

To find your article you should 
note : 

• Complete title of the periodical 

• Date of the issue you want ; 

• Title of the article you want 

• Pa#e nunybers 

Check the ACC Periodical List 
which notes campus location arid 
starting dates for all magazines 
and newspapers at the Rio Grande 
and Ridgeview campuses. If we do 
riot have/vvhat you need, you should - 
check the. lists from the Austin 
Public Library; and. the University 
of Texas libraries: v 

If you still cannot find the issue, 
ask fhe librarian about the inter- 
library 1 Man service which obtains 
photocopies from locations outside 
the city. This service takes time-^ 
at least 2 weeks and sometimes as 
long as 6 weeks. 

Many back issues are stored on 
rnicrofiche or microfilm instead of 
the original paper ropy and must 
be Viewed oh reader/printers in 
tj^libiary. You can use these ma- 
chines to make a paper copy from • 
the film oriiche; Ask a librarian if 
you need help with the reader/ 
printer. 

Periodicals are* jnvalualple re- 
sources for research"" and study. 
Learn to use the indexed and locatr 
ing tools which are available Jirid 
you will soon discover- the- vast 
weSth of information they jean 
provide. v 




ASK FOR HELP 

iF wvAjeeD/t/ 
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^ELECTIMG AND NARROWING * 
A WRITING TOPIC 



Finding and HniitmR a Rood 
topic is often the hardest part of 
a ,W£iting assignment.* This study 
"guide is designed to help you get 
sturted^ If you follow tile steprf 
belQw, you'll find your- -writing 
projects easier, faster, and "more 
interesting. 

a 

Find Out About Your Assignment 

Before, you begin work on 'a 
t writing assignment 1 , be sure that 
you understand it. Ask your in-, 
structor when the paper- is due, 
bow long it should be, and if there 
are any restrictions on the subject. 
You should feel sure about what 
you will learn from the assign- 
ment. 

Example: You have a 3-5 page 
paper on city government due in 
three weeks. Your paper miisjr dis- 
cuss a current issue or event. 




/MSTgUCTDtl 
Tap Your Own Interests 

Now that you understand the 
assignment^ try to find topics you 
like. Consider topics .from ^the* 
new£, from your job, op from in- 
teresting courses you have taken. 
Above all, pick topics that define 
your own-ideas^and interests. 

Example: You live beside a creek 
polluted by industrial waste, from a 
nearby factory. You'd like to find 
out : ho\v^ and~~why. the city granted 
» the factory permission to build and 
operate. ; 




. Test Your Topic 

• When you have a general idea_of 
what yoa'd tlike to discuss, limit 
your topic by getting feedback 
about it from others. Try talking 
your ideas aver ° with friends and 
instructors: x.ook for ideas in the 
library. See how others have treat- 
ed your topic. Then find your own- 
approach. Just to organize your 
ideas on paper, try writing a very 
rough draft or listing- ideas you'd 
like to include iji your discussio/i. 

Exam,]>le: Your neighborhood as- 
sociation tells you about the con- 
troversy the factory created at the 
time it was built: Ypu find that a 
similar issue is being discussed in 
.City Council hearings. Your-refer- 
ence librarian helps ybu locate in- 
formation^ai)oiit zoning and build- 
ing permits. You decide to discuss 
the current issue about building 
permits for factories. 

TALK rGO& IDEAS - 
OVEISL UJtTH^ \ Jjt 



Test Your Limited Topic 

Now test you 1/ narrowed topici . 
Do you still fine} Jit interesting? !* 
information ab,out it. available f 
Will you have time to research and 
write this topic before the paper is 
due? If your answer to these ques-, 
tions is yes, get started. If you 
don't like the topic*or feel that it 
needs more narrowing, keep wprk- 
ing. .1 • ... 

Example: Your limited topic-has 
become: How Doe*! City Govern- 
ment • Approve New Industrial 
Projects? You still find the subject 
interesting, ytiu know that there's 
plenty of printed material available 
and that you can discuss the<sub- 
ject .with city councilmen. You 
have 12 days left in which to write 
and do research, and your instruc- 
tor thinks that you have a great 
topic. . ; 
Plan* Your Limited Topic 
: Once you've* decided on, limited, 
and. tested your writing topic, you 
are ready to plan your paper. 
Break the writing into steps. Then 
set deadline^ for . each step. Be 
realistic, and be sure to give your- 
self time to revise and prepare 
your finished .draft before the pa- 
per is due. 

The ACC study guide THE 
WRITING PROCESS describes the. 
steps involved in writing a paper. 
Pick up a copy in the library for 
ideas. - 




< O 
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SEARCH STRATEGY*- 



A search strategy is an organ- 
ized plan for library, research, 'this 

^y^y_fc u i4^_??.'i[.^p. y° u develop 

a search strategy. * ' 

Before you. start library re- 
search for a class assignment, you 
should have a Search strategy or 
plan in mind. A good seanch stra- 
tegy saves you time and Kelps you 
find the best and most appropriate H 
.information sources available. 
fiopcTsourcesJead to good ^papers. 

Search stiategywill vary with 
your topic as wen as "the amount 
and type of information you njeecjf 
For expmple, research for a two 
minute speech will be different 
from that -required for a ten page 
paper. The following sample stra- 
tegy- can^be adapted for most li- 
brary research. * » 

Get the Background Information 



If you can't briefly summarize 
the major aspects of your topic, 
check your textbook or an encyclo- 
pedia. Encyclopedias provide : r 

/• a brief overview of the topic 

• a discussion of key issues, 
events, and people 

• a bibliography, a list of' , 
sources on the topic 

General encyclopedias are 
shelved under the call number AE 
in n the reference area of the li- 



Specialized encyclopedias are also 
available for many subjects.. Ask 
the reference librarian if there is 
a special encyclopedia for your, 
topic. ; . 

Find Books on the Topic 

Use the library catalog to locate 
books on your topic. You can begin 
by checking for the books listed' in* 
the Bibliography at the end of the 
enaycloped ia article ydu read. Then 
check the library catalog by 'sub- 
ject The_ACe study guide FINl)- 
INQ BOOKS gives further details 
on locating books. 



Find Peripdica/Articles 

on the Topic 1 

Articles in periodicals (magar- N 
zines, journals, newspapers) up- 
date information found m> books. 
By using a P6riodi<^r^dejc,^you 
can pinpoint articles orryour topic. 



x /4 searck 



saves 



Read the ACC study guide FIND- 
ING PERIODICAL ARTICLES or 
ask a reference librarian for fur- 
ther help in locating - j^riodical 
articles. 



Use Other Resourced 

The library catalog lists audio- 
visual materials and. each LRC has 
viewing/listening equipment for 
.your use, ,\ , 

ACC librarians maintain files of 
pamphlets and newspaper clip- 
pings on. popular topics. Thesecan 
be quick and easy ways to find in-*' 
formation. 

Your best information* resource 
is the reference librarians them- 
selves. They are familiar with the 

Do ycrUL 




library _to.Uectibh and much,, much 
more. Tell tjierri your topic and. 
watch them go to work. Thejrrnay 
call city hall or do a computer 
search for you. 
f __ 

Evaluate the Results 

/■ 

Exami ne the I ibrary material 
you have compiled. ^Then ask these 
questions: 

• Do you have too much material 
to cover in your paper? 

If so yon need, to. narrow your.- 
topic. See the ACC stud/ ^ 
guide SELECTING . AND 
NARROWING A WRITING 
. TOPIC. 

• Do yon have too little informa- 
tion? 

Ask the reference librarian or 
your^nstructor for further,, 
sources. 

.'• Are your information sources 
reliable? _> 

Books — You might want to 
check book reviews or exam- 
1 ine the author's credentials. 
The reference librarian wni. 
show y*ou how. - 
Magazines t—_ Some popular 
magazines are got- ^reputable 
Sources for papers. Magazines 
with sensational headlines or 
pictures of moyi e sipTS^ may 
not be considered appropriate 
sources by your instructor. 

If you have enough reliable ma- 
terial tp« cover your topic,' your 
search is complete. The ACC study 
guide THE WRITING PROCESS • 
describes steps in writing a paper. 
Pick up a copy in the library. 
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the Writing process 



*_ All. Writers go through a series 

• of creative steps in developing and 
preparing written work: If you use 
these steps, your writing" assign- 
ment will be easier and more suc- 
cessful. Hut remember, every 

' writer indifferent; so adapt these 
steps to your style. 

Prewritirig 

The most creative part of writ- 
ing- happens before you write. Try 
a list of interesting ideas, talking 
about these ideas, picturing your 
finished paper the way you'd like 
it to be. (See the ACC Study Guide 
SELECTING AND NARROWING 
A WRITING TOPIC for more 
ideas),.* 

* Those who skip prewNting often 
have trouble starting to write. 

^~ Planning 

• Keep your topic manageable. 

•Realistically consider the require- 
ments of your assignment;and how 
much time you have to do it. Ask 
questions like: 

• When is the assignment due? 
■ • Does it require research? 

• How long will the. paper take me* 
; to write?^ . • \ 

• Does it have special require- 
ments, like illustrations? 

• How should the final paper look? 
_ Now set up. deadlines and, a re- * 

. alistic timetable for the next four 
steps. ; 

* / * Research - 

Every paper, ^even a paper based 
on first-hand experience, benefits 
from research. First, decide how 
much yoi* need to find out before 
you start looking. In the LRC 
you'll find a series of handouts on 
using library resources^ Using 
these handouts to plan a search 
strategy Will ^save you time and 
headaches. 

Second, take legible^ accurate, • 
and complete' notes: Jot down 
\vhere you found each piece of in- 
formation. Use whatever system of 
nptetaking you find useful, (Note- , 
cards, for example, are easy to 
handle and rearrange.) 



Organizing 

Now you must organize your re- 
search information t6 fit your proj- 
ect. Some writers use out lings; 
others just order their notes. As 
you organize, ybii will be deciding 
Exactly what your paper will in- 
clude; and the order in which the 
information will be presented. 

\ 
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Rough Draft 

The rough draft has one pur- 
pose: to get* your idelis down On 
paper irt an orderly way. Here are 
some guidelines ~ 

• Write fast. 

• Follow your organizational plan. 
•*Don't stop for corrections. 

• Don't include any last minute 
ideas. 




SET YOUR. PAPER. 
^ASlVEFOlZ AWHILE, 



When finished, set your paper afcide 
fqr a while — a few days, even over- 
night/ This time will give you a 
little critical distance from , your 
rough draft td better see the 
changes that should be made. 



Finishing 

Finishing is the longest, arid 
often most important stjpp. Fre- 
quently it means a better grade: 
Finishing refines yojLx rough draft 
as you review it several times for 
cornplctevess, order, and correct- 
ness. 

Completeness means: 

• You have a well-developed cen- 

tral idea. 

• Your finished paper fulfils the 

assignment. 

• You use examples that back up 

your main idea. 

Order rrieans: 

• You include all steps in your rea- 

soning as you prove a point. 

• Your thinking is clear enough 

for others to follow. 

• You explain your topic at the 

beginning and sum it up at 
the end. • 

Correctness means : v 

You document all quotations and 
borrowed ideas correctly. . 

• Your paper. 5s free from mis- 

takes __!!l__fir_raiiiiitar f spelling 
. and punctuation. 

• You write in a 'clear way 

throughout the paper. 

• You prepare the finished - draft 

neatly: ; 

When you have complete^ the 
finishing step, your paper should 
make sense, sound good, and look 
neat. If it does, you're ready to 
turn it in. 




PREPARE THE Pffll&HED 
mAPf A/EATLY 
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ACC Study Guijde Series 

DOCUMENTATION ■ 

(Doing i)uoti% Noh % if ml Bibtiiignipbux) 



In order to acknowledge your 
use of v words or original ideas of 
another person in your own writ- 
ing, you need to document your 
writing by using quotation marks, 
footnotes? and bibliographies. These 
will show your reader exactly ^vhat 
you have_ borrowed from other 
writers* Documentation will also 
show your, reader exactly where 
you located information and will 
let your, reader see the-authors and 
kinds 6i thinking you found useful. 

Quotation Marks " r 

Quotation marks <" "j are a 
form of punctuation used to mark 
a direct quotation. Quotation 
marks indicate that you have used 
borrowed words exactly as they 
appear in your original source. Al- 
ways: enclose a quotation in quota- 
tion marks, and ajjvays use a foot- 
noted indicate the source of your 
quotation. 

• Footnotes 

Footnotes acknowledge your yse 
of the words or ideas of another 
person and tell 'your reader where 
"you* located these materials. Some- 
< times you can explain the source 
of a "borrowed idea in your own 
writing. However, in most college 
writing you must use a footnote 
to show your source for borrowed 
material. 1 

Footnotes always, appear at the 
end of borrowed information. You 
must use a new number every time 
you present a new borrowed quote 
or idea, even if you use' only one 
or two sources. Each numbered 
footnpte refers to a corresponding- 
ly numbered source. You can list 
numbered footnote sources at the— 
bottom" (6r foot) of each page on 
'which * notes appear, or you can - 
place all your footnote sources-to- 
gether on a page: at the end of your 
ppper. • * 



1 ^This i «t a model footnote. Remember^ always place a foot- 
note after a quotation , or, borrowed ideas in your text. Be 
" sure i to list the author and title of the source and the page 
on which you found the borrowed information. 

Example: _______ . 

Sally Smith, New Directions in Study Skills , p. 1^7. 



What Should You Footnote? 



ah author, then arrange the entry 
by the first* letter first^ im- 

portant wnrd- in the title; 

Be sure to^provide complete in- ; 
formation about each source in 



Footnote all direct quotations 
except popular sayings* Bible ver- 
ses*, and very famous literary quo- w 

tations You must footnote all opin- "bimiography .^For books~ in 

ions that are not your own and any - 
important or controversial facts 
you take v from sources. You your- 



self will have to judge if a fact is 
important enough to deserve a 
footnote. Be fair to your source* 
and to yourself: when in 'doubt, 
footnote, 



elude (in this order) : author^ 'title, 
city of publication, publishing com- 
pany, and year of publication. 



2 




Example: . . 

Smith, Sally. New Directions in 

Study Skills. New York: Worthy 

Press, 1982. 

For articles, complete information 
includes (in this order) : author, 
title of article, title of periodical, 
date, and" pagejs on which the arti- 
cle appeared. * 



\ - 



and' 
Sep- 



FOOTNOTES 

Bibliographies 

A bibliography is a list of 
sources you have consulted in pre- 
paring a piece of written work. It 
should include all the sources you 
found useful, not just the ones you 
quote* Arrange -bibliography en- 
tries .in alphabetical^ order by the 
last name of the author of each 
source. If your source doesn't list 



Example: 

Edwards, Michael. "Bulls 
Bears. " Business World, 
tember 5, 1982, p. 4-8. 

Format For Footnotes 
And Bibliographies 

Different manuals have slight!^ 
different guidelines for preparing 
fpotnotes and bibliographies. Two 
of the most rejiable manuals are: 
The ML A Style Sheet and Stu- 
dents Guide to ' Writing College 
Papers by Kate Turabian. 

Be consistent in using the for- 
mat of the manual you decide on. * 
ACC has copies of several manuals 
for your iise. Ask your instructor 
for suggestions' 




& enclose a <iixer+<xk\o+> 

' -IT" 
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ACC Study Guid6 Series 

WHAT IS PLAGIARISM? 



/ 



Piagjarism ( pronounced 
PL a jar ism) means passing off 
the words or ideas of another per- 
son as your own. Writers can also 
plagiarize by failing to acknowl- 
edge the source of borrowed ideas 
in their writing. 

Why Is Plagiarism Wrong? 

Writers value their worJf. To 
steal words ancKideasr which lire a 
writer's property, is grossly unfair 
to the writer and prevents the pla- 
giarist from inventing: original 
ideas of Jiis orMier own. Writers 
and teachers cannot condone pla- 
giarism. To them, it's intellectual 
theft. It also prevents students 
who plagiarize, from finding arid 
using the ; most important ideas of 
all — their own. 



Why Is Plagiarism'Serious? 

* All colleges, schools, and univer- 
sities consider plagiarism a scho- 
lastic offense and punish students 
who plagiarize. Here at - Austin 
Community College the course 
catalog describes plagiarism as 
"Scholastic Dishonesty." • It also 
describes the actions the College 
can take against students who pla- 
giarize. To avoid charges of pla- 
giarism, you need to docnmevi 
your writing.- 





SCHOLArSTic 
DlSHOKiESTy 



How To Avoid Plagiarism 

It's acceptable to Use the words 
and ideas of another person, Jbttt 
you must acknowledge Jjiat" ttfey 
are not your o\vn\^JJs# quotation 
marks and a footnote when you use 
anotherjwrifer's words; use a foot- 
nojte-^vhen you borrow ideas, whe- 




FOOTNOTES 



i 



ther or not those ideas are in your 
own words. A' bibliography, a com- 
plete list of sources — like books, 
articles, interviews, or ^lectiires^ 
should appear at the\end of any 
piece of writing you use3 soufces 
to prepare. 

Quotation marks, footnotes and 
bi biographies, which * are called 
-^iocnmentation, will protect you 
from charges of plagiarism. To 
find but more abou^ how to use 
documentation, see the ACC study . 
guide DOCUMENTATION, ' 
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